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WHY IS A WRITER ? 


J] ITERARY aspirants may be divided into two classes. The 


first is composed of those who write well as if instinctively. 
The other consists of those whose reason for undertaking it is that 
they feel a desire to write, regardless of the fact that they have little 
or no talent for composition. 

How often have disputants thrashed out the question whether, 
like the poet, all real writers must be born or whether they may be 
made. As a matter of fact, the question resolves itself into one of 
whether the individual belongs to the first or to the second of these 
two classes. ; 

Undoubtedly there are born writers. These have by far the 
best chance of achieving the highest success. But I believe also thai 
a writer may be made—even of unpromising material. 

An editor recently declared that ninety-five per cent of the 
aspiring scribblers of the land were misapplying their energies, de- 
voting them to a craft for which they were totally unfitted. 

His sweeping statement was perhaps correct. Certainly, if he 
had said seventy-five per cent, there would have been few denials 
from those in a position to form an opinion. His implication was 
that those embraced in this large percentage should be gently but 
firmly dissuaded from their undertaking and their efforts diverted 
to some more suitable channel. 

On this we might take issue. It would be as logical to say that 
since only a very small percentage of the world’s population may be 
classed as saints the rest of us might as well cease trying to be good. 

For the natural-born writer, literary work is nierely the channel 
of least resistance to his energies. For the literary aspirant of in- 
ferior talent, it is a path of aspiration. 

If the desire to write has been awakened in one who, perhaps, 
lacks every natural qualification for the work, it means that he has 
felt the same impulse which causes the seed to sprout and the tree 
to put forth buds in the spring—the impulse of growth. 


Entered as second-class matter April 21, 1916, at the post office at Denver, Colo. 


Single copies 5 cents, Foreign subscriptions 75 cents; 3 years $1.50. 
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expressed it thus: “I don’t expect to become a very good writer 
this time, but I believe the effort I put forth in my present life will 
bear fruit in the next. Perhaps then I shall find that self-expres«ion 
comes naturally to me, because I have tried so hard for it under my 
present limitations.” 

Scientists assure us that not one atom of matter, nor one unit 
of energy, ever is lost in the universe; so it is not difficult to believe, 
even without depending upon reincarnation, that no effort we may 
put forth is wasted. Effort means growth, and one who has tried 
unsuccessfully for a lifetime to write good literature has at least 
developed his mental qualities as he could have done in no other way: 

When students come to me with the question, “Can I learn to 
write?” I prefer to respond, “How strong is your desire? Is it so 
strong that you would insist upon keeping at it, no matter how dis- 
couraging my report may be? Unless it is, a fair amount of talent 
will not take you very far. If it is, then you may rise to unexpected 
heights in spite of some want of natural fitness.” 

Max Heindel, in his introduction to a work on the Rosicrucian 
philosophy, tells this story, which possibly may be familiar to Ori- 
ental students : 


A young man came to a sage one day and asked, “Sire, what must ! 
do to become wise?” 

The sage vouchsafed no answer. The youth, after repeating his 
question a number of times with a like result, at last left him, to retum 
the next day with the same question. Again no answer was given, and 
the youth returned on the third day, still repeating his question, “Sire, 
what must I do to become wise?” 

Finally the sage turned and went down to a nearby river. He entered 
the water, bidding the youth to follow him. Upon arriving at a suf 
ficient depth, the sage took the young man by the shoulders and held 
him under the water, despite his struggles to free himself. At last, how- 
ever, he released him, and when the youth had regained his breath, the 
sage questioned him: 

“Son, when you were under the water, what did you most desire?” 

The youth answered without hesitation: “Air, sir! I wanted air!” 

“Would you not rather have had riches, pleasure, power, or love, my 
son? Did you not think of any of these?” queried the sage. 

“No, sire! I wanted air and thought only of air,’ came the instant 
response. 

“Then,” said the sage, “to become wise you must desire wisdom with 
as great intensity as you just now desired air. You must struggle for it, 
to the exclusion of every other aim in life. It must be your one and 
only aspiration, by day and by night. If you seek wisdom with that fervor, 
my son, you will surely become wise.” 


A desire and determination equal to this is the requisite for 
success in any undertaking, but especially so in the arts. These 
require the utmost of which a man or woman may be capable. 


One woman student, who is a believer in reincarnation, naively §, 
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rively F Given an unswerving desire, a burning determination to over , 
vriter) come all obstacles, a zeal that does not acknowledge the possibility 


e will} of discouragement, the aspirant will conquer and may become a _ 
scion f successful writer, no matter what his natural equipment may” 
+r my have been. 
Few have this force of character. The least streak of lazi- 
- unit § ness, of faint-heartedness, of doubt will prove fatal in the long run. 
lieve, | And thus we might say that most of the ninety-five per cent of lit- 
may erary aspirants who are not born writers are destined to failure. 
tried | Not because they lack talent, but because their desire lacks stead- 


least § fastness. —W.E. H.. 

way: 

rn to STORY ENDINGS 

By AvsBerto ADELLMAN BENNETT. 

alent SHORT-STORY has two fundamental characteristics: It is i} 
ected a picture of life, and it is a complete whole in itself. The 


_ | first of these it has in common with the novel, the second is that 
ician § which distinguishes it from the novel. For the sense of wholeness 
Ori-} or completeness is what determines its length. It is not short mere- 
ly because it happens to be written with fewer words, but it is short 
because only in that way can it attain to the sense of completeness 
which is one of its fundamental characteristics. The short-story 
z his} should have just that length which will raise the sense of complete- 
a ness to its highest point. This is what many writers mean when they 
‘cto | Say that a short-story should have compression. They mean com- 
pleteness. 

tered But while shortness is a necessary and contributing condition, 
_ suff mere brevity alone will not produce the sense of completeness. 
held | Brevitv is only the condition under which the completeness may be 
the} Produced. For this quality is really psychological, being found in 
f the impression which the story produces on the reader. All apart 
e?” | from the feeling of life which the picture of life makes on the mind, 
air!" | the reader has a feeling of completeness in the way the story is told, 
» MY} and this feeling of completeness is a part of his satisfaction in read- 
stant} ing it. It is the telling that makes the picture of life into a story. 
How is this sense of completeness produced? Obviously, by 
with | leading the feeling of the reader through a progressive movement 
or it, | and bringing this to a normal or psychological end. It is the ending 
of the movement of feeling with the ending of the narrative of the 
story that gives the sense of completeness. This means that the 
feeling of the reader gradually and continuously increases as the 
for} narrative goes on. Thus at any point in the story the feeling is 
hese j different in degree or intensity from what it was at any previous 
point, and so he has a sense of progress, like the sense of rising in 
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an elevator. The emotion begins at a low degree and rises higher 
and higher as the story goes on. Then this movement of feeling is 
rounded off and brought to a standstill, and he does not want to 
read any more; the story is done. 

The question now is, how can this movement of feeling be 
brought to an end so that it will seem complete? The answer to 
this can be found by reading a large number of stories of the suc- 
cessful writers to see how they have done it. In general it is accom- 
plished by coming to a sudden rise in the feeling which is already 
intensified, so that it produces a burst or explosion of emotion, asa 
skyrocket scatters its colored light at the height of its career. This 
completes the movement of feeling psychologically, for the sensi- 
bilities, not being capable of any higher action, drop back at once to 
the normal, carrying with them the total impression of story as 
a whole. 

There are three general ways which, with numerous variations, 
story-writers have used to produce this burst of feeling at the end, 
and thus induce a strong sense of completeness in the story. The 
first of these is Poe’s method, which he calls unity of impression. 
The same note of feeling is struck by every incident all through the 
narrative, and the feeling grows more and more intense by repeti- 
tion until its last stroke brings it to its highest intensity, and the 
weight of the emotion becomes so great that the relief of reaching 
the end of the story gives a strong sense of completeness. The 
reader is satisfied, the story is complete for him, he does not wish 
for any more. 

The second method, more commonly used at the present day, 
consists in giving the climax of a story some sudden twist or turn, 
which by the shock of its unexpectedness gives the requisite amount 
of explosion in feeling and makes the story seem complete. We go 
along through the narrative expecting to be hit by something, and 
when it comes, though it be like a slap in the face, we feel that we 
have got what we came for and so we are satisfied. It is rather a 
mechanical way of ending a story, and may be even made quite 
artificial, for it may be only a manner of manipulating the materials 
and keeping something hidden till it is revealed in the last para- 
graph. But it is effective, and there are unlimited ways of produc- 
ing this twist at the end. O. Henry’s stories are full of such twists 
and surprises. The best way of using this method is to present 
something at the end which will throw new and vivid light on all the 
previous incidents of the narration, giving them their full emotional 
value and focusing that emotion in one spot. O. Henry has many 
of these effects. All these ways are legitimate and telling, even 
when most mechanical, and may be well used when the story does 
not naturally come to any leap of emotion by its own movement, 
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But they are not strictly artistic except when used for the purpose 
of humor, and do not belong to the highest kind of literature. 

The third method of ending stories, the most difficult and the 
most artistic of all, is the bringing together at the climax of two dis- 
similar but correlated emotions. I will call these two the negative 
and the positive. A negative feeling is one which is interesting but 
not satisfying. In such a feeling the mind is in unrest, it wants to 
go on through it and get out of it to have something different. 
There are a multitude of such feelings, fear, desire, want, danger, 
purpose, suffering—anything which may be the motive for activity 
or induce a feeling of suspense, anxiety and discomfort. The mind 
is always interested in such feelings when properly induced, but it 
can not remain quiet in them, it is uneasv and wants to come out of 
them. Each one of these negative feelings has a correlative or 
opposite feeling which not only brings the mind out of the negative 
state, but also gives a positive sense of pleasure and gratification. 
If the reader is made to feel a keen sense of fear and danger by the 
story, then the act which overcomes the danger and makes for a 
sense of safety brings a keen satisfaction, and thus produces a 
burst of feeling and makes the story seem complete. 

This process of using correlative emotions as negative and posi- 
tive is purely psychological and highly artistic, and no definite rules 
can be laid down for its use. It can be learned by practice and ob- 


Helps For Student-Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


Is more than a textbook of rules and formulas. It deals not 
only with the fundamentals of literary technique but with the 
psychological relation of the writer to the public. 


An illuminating study of literary technique for the student 
and critic. 


The chapters on plot bullding, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
— and hints that writers will search for vainly in other text- 

ooks. 

Contents: Can We Afford to be Original?—Have a Standard of 
Style—An Aid to Standardization.—Plot and Climax Essentials.— 
Naming the Characters.—Photoplays or Fiction?—The Attitude of 
Mind.—‘‘Snowballing’”’’ a Plot.—The Stone Wall of Talent.—Why Strive 
for Unity.—The Precipice of Suspense.—Fixing the Viewpoint.—Word 
Lenses.—The Place of Technique.—Creative Characterization. —The Law 
of Rhythmic Development.—‘‘He Said’”’ and “She Said.”’—The Boiler 
and the Whistle.—Hackneyed Plots.—The Purpose of Fiction. 


ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED AND BOUND IN CLOTH, 
POSTPAID, $1.00. 

COMBINATION OFFER: “Helps For Student-Writers” and a year’s 

subscription, new or renewal, to The Student-Writer... ...... $1.25 

Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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servation. The first thing is to acquire the sense of the negative 
feeling and develop it in the story. Jack London’s stories are fine 
examples of the intensified negative, but he seldom uses any positive 
at the end to transform the feeling into a gratification. He leaves in 
the reader’s mind a negative feeling, and that is his artistic defect 
which kept him from being a more popular writer. Maupassant’s 
story, “Moonlight,” is a good example of this positive ending. The 
negative is the feeling that the old Abbe’s character is not quite 
normal. We like the old fellow, but we wish he was not quite so 
far off in his ways, which is precisely the negative of the story. It 
begins in the first statement of the story, indicating unusual devo- 
tion to the church, which is a negative idea to most people of the 
world, especially to a Frenchman. Then comes his curious way of 
reasoning and thinking, and this moves into his hatred of women, 
which appears intensely in his purpose for his niece to be made a 
nun, and breaks out into his wrath against the two lovers and the 
intent to do something of violence against them as they are walking 
together in the evening. Then comes the beautiful moonlight scene 
which serves to intensify the negative in the purpose of the priest 
going into his garden to interfere with the two lovers. This is the 
highest point of the negative of the story, as well as the turning for 
the old priest. But when we see him turn back and hear his reason- 
ing about love, we get the positive movement, and it brings a feel- 
ing of relief and gratification. This is not so much that the lovers 
have escaped danger, as that the old priest has turned away from 
his abnormal ideas and will ever after think differently. We feel 
gratified because the negative has been overcome by the positive. 

All the stories published can be classified under one of these 
three methods. It is a help to decide before writing which one of 
the methods is to be used, and then bend the story to its use, for 
the ending is the most important part of the story. 


University Course in Practical Journalism 


The University of Denver, through its School of Commerce, an- 
nounces a series of twenty-five two-hour lessons in journalism, under 
Willard E. Hawkins, editor of The Student-Writer. Classes at room 
1234 Foster building, Monday evenings from 5:40 to 7:40 p. m., begin- 
ning September 16. Full course $15.00, payable in advance. 


Training is of practical nature, under conditions as similar as pos- 
sible to those of an actual tats on office. Subjects included: ews 
sources—gathering of news—qualifications of a reporter—handling as- 
signments—newspaper departments—journalistic ideals—writing news 
stories—the lead—head-writing—rewriting—interviewing—writing fea- 
ture stories—trade paper work—the makeup—correspondence, etc. 


Address, University of Denver School of Commerce, 1330 Arapahoe 
Street, Denver, or Willard E. Hawkins, care of The Student-Writer. 
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Have a Complete File of Student-Writer Articles 

Back copies of The Student-Writer may be obtained while they last at 5 
cents each or 50 cents for 12 numbers, from January, 1917. Subscriptions may 
be commenced at the rate of three years for $1 as far back as desired. 

The 1916 articles are contained in the book ‘“‘Helps For Student-Writers.” By 
purchasing this in connection with numbers required to fill vut their files from 
January, 1917, readers may obtain a complete file of all articles, which consti- 
tute a continuous textbook in themselves. The rates are: Book and one year’s 
subscription (or any 12 numbers) $1.25.,Book and three years’ subscription, $1.75. 

ae Subjects Treated to Date: 

JANUARY. The: Business of Writing. The Reporter’s Creed—Simplicity. 
Breaking Into the Magazines. Poetry and Rimery. 

FEBRUARY. fad “Big” Story. The Lesson of tie Hitching Post. Poetry and 

mery. 

MARCH. Mastering the Vocabulary. Versifying for Practice. The Story 
With a Purpose. The Dwindling News Story. 

APRIL. Outgrowing Criticism. Habits That Go in Pairs. Stories and 
Morals. Poetry and Rimery. Sad Endings. 

MAY. Mechanical Principles of Creative Writing. Dramatizing Fiction. 

JUNE. Web-Work Plot Structure. (Illustrated with diagrams.) 

JULY. Web-Work Plot Structure. (Continued. ) 

AUGUST. The Free Training School for Writers. Web-Work Plot Struc- 
ture. (Concluded.) 

SEPTEMBER. The Essay—Substance and Form. Write the First Page Last. 

OCTOBER. The Fickle Jade Inspiration, 

NOVEMBER. An Inspiration Symposium, (Including contributions from Arthur 
Preston Hankins, William MacLeod Raine, Hapsburg Liebe, Ger- 
trude MacNulty Stevens and William Sanford.) 

DECEMBER. An Inspiration Symposium—Second Installment, (Including con- 
tributions from Robert Ames Bennet, Frederick J. Jackson, 
Junius B. Smith, Thane Miller Jones, Edwin Baird and Celia 

Baldwin Whitehead.) 
JANUARY. An Inspiration Symposium—Third Installment. (Including con- 
tributions from J. Frank Davis, William Merriam Rouse, Harry 
Stephen Keeler and Kathlyn Leiser Robbins.) 

FEBLUARY. An Inspiration Symposium—Fourth Installment. (Including con- 
tributions from Kathrene and Robert Pinkerton, William H. 
Hamby, E. E. Harriman, William H. Kofoed, Chauncey Thomas 
and Alexander Hull.) 

MARCH. That Elusive Something—Punch. The Inspiration Symposium— 
Aftermath. (Including a contribution by Dell H. Munger.) 

APRIL, Constructive Punch, 

MAY. Clean Copy. 

JUNE. The Opening Punch, 

JULY. A Dissertation on Dialect. Letters With Manuscripts. 

AUGUST. Why Is a Writer? Story Endings. 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 
THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 
owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 
50 cents the year, and amateur. 3600 Raleigh St., 
5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 


The Student-Writer and Literary Gossip Monger, oe 
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The Student-Writer’s Criticism, Revision, 
and Typing Service. 


The Student-Writer criticism service has been pronounced the most thorough 
and authoritative to be had in America. 

All prose work given personal pimeation or Willard E. Hawkins, verse criti- 
cism and revision by John H. Clifford. 

Willard E. Hawkins.—Dear sir_-My manuscripts have returned from you, 
and they look as if they had been “somewhere in France.’ First I was dis- 
couraged, then angry clear through and now I am tickled to death. Thank you 
for your help—I have more confidence in you than ever. I have another story 
that I was sure was ready for the smooth copy; I os our corrections to it 
and it, too, looks as if it had been at the front. When it s been compressed 
to my limit, I’ll send it along to you. Ww. J. L. 

A. F. B. writes’ ‘Dear Mr. Hawkins: Your criticism of my story at hand, 
I have in the past ten or twelve years paid out a large sum of money for help in 
story writing. This is the first assistance I ever received that exactly hits 
my case.’ 


ensive service, design o bring 
200 104000 words. $0 | manuscript up to a distinctive liter 
1,000 to 2,000 wordS.........seeeee 2.00 ary standard, with critical opinion 
2,000 to 5,000 50 and list of markets) typing 
5.000 to 10,000 words.......-...- per thousand words............ $1.50, 
10, 000 to 15,000 words.............. 4.00 Literary Revision Without Typing, per 
15,000 to 20,000 words.......... BIDD thousand words ........ 
Each 10,000 words above 20,000.::: 2.50 | structural Revision and special article 


REDUCED RATES for several man- writing subject to estimate. 


uscripts sent or paid for at one time. - 
2,000 x 5,000 rds. 2 for $4.50—8 for | TYPING SERVICE—LETTER 
or or 
Typing Prose (carbon copy included) 
1,000 to 2,000 words. 2 for $3.50—3 for with careful editing, brief critical 


$5—5 for $7.50. opinion, and list of markets, per 
No discount for second criticisms thousand words.............-0e5 00 
unless by specia] arrangement. Contract work and long manuscripts, 
Verse. Revision and Criticism, 20 lines | Subject to estimate. 


Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism. 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


TYPEWRITTEN MARKET LISTS, alphabetically listing, in convenient 
form, 225 standard, household, juvenile, and class mazagines, with addresses 
correct to date. Price $1.00. Address The Student-Writer, 


The Supervision Story-Writing Course 


Experience has convinced me that I can offer students the most 
satisfactory assistance by taking entire supervision over their literary 
work for a period of a year or more. I have no set form lessons. 
Hach student presents a different problem, and I prefer to make a 
study of his or her individual needs. I have found the plan successful 
both with beginners and with those who have already attained a de- 
gree of success. The result with the former is to bring their work 
up to acceptable standards. With the latter the result is inc 
confidence, a more regular output, and the attainment of better 
markets. 

Full course, $100, payable $10.00 monthly or $25.00 quarterly; dis- 
count for full payment in advance. Partial courses on similar terms. 


Address Willard E. Hawkins, Workshop of The Student-Writer. 
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